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Meadville Confers 
Degrees and Awards 


At the ninety-fifth Commencement of 
The Meadville Theological School in June 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity was be- 
stowed upon four men: Arnold Crompton, 
A. M., whose dissertation was on ‘“Uni- 
tarianism in the West; from the First 
Missionary Ventures to the ‘Issue in the 
West’ ”; Robert Wilcox Sonen, B. S., “The 
Doctrine of the Church in Liberal Chris- 
tianity”; the Rev. Maynard Van Dyke, 
A. B., “The Nature of Symbols’’; George 
Huntston Williams, A. B., “The Doctrine 
of Sin in the Theology of Paul Tillich.” 

Mr. Crompton, who is a product of the 
Unitarian church in Cleveland and a grad- 
uate of Western Reserve, has been called 
to the Unitarian church in Erie, Penn. 
Mr. Sonen, from the Unitarian church in 
Washington, D. C., and a graduate of the 
University of Maryland, has been called to 
the Unitarian church in Norfolk, Va. 
Mr. Van Dyke, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Omaha, is already settled over 
the North Side Unitarian church in Pitts- 
burgh, Penn. Mr. Williams, son of the 
Rev. David R. Williams of the Unitarian 
church in Rochester, N. Y., a graduate of 
St. Lawrence University, won the Cruft 
Traveling Fellowship of The Meadville 
Theological School, and is already in Eu- 
rope, where he will study at the university 
in Paris. 

At the Commencement service the in- 
vocation was given by the Rev. David 
Williams. The address, “The Men of the 
Free Spirit, the Prophets of Religion,” 
was delivered by the Rev. Lee S. McCol- 
lester, D. D., Dean Emeritus of the School 
of Religion, Tufts College. 

Robert C. Billings prizes were awarded 
as follows: for excellence in preaching: to 
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James Ziglar Hanner, A. B., of Rochester, 
N. Y., and to Edward Homer Redman, 
A. B., of Bangor, Maine; for academic 
excellence: to Messrs. Crompton and 
Sonen. 

Before the close of the service the hono- 
rary degree of Doctor of Divinity was con- 
ferred upon the Rev. Preston Bradley of 
the People’s Church, Chicago, and upon 
Dean Lee S. McCollester. 

In awarding the degree to Dr. Bradley 
President Snow designated him as ‘‘Preach- 
er to the people, whose voice, radiating 
from the place of assembly through the 
circumambient air, is a powerful influence 
on countless hearers for liberal principles in 
religion, for courage in facing the battles of 
life, for civie righteousness and for the 
ideals of democracy.” 

In addressing Dean McCollester Presi- 
dent Snow referred to him as “Trusted 
leader in his own denomination, as minis- 
ter of a great city church and as dean of a 
theological school, whose leadership, ex- 
tending beyond denominational lines, has 
helped to unify the spirit of the liberal 
churches of America—who now, young at 
eighty years, continues his beneficent ac- 
tivities as teacher and friend to the chang- 
ing generations of college youth.” 

The Commencement dinner and the bac- 
calaureate service were held on the day 
preceding Commencement. At the Com- 
mencement dinner Ronald P. Jones of 
London, England, gave the greetings of 
the British Assembly of Unitarian Churches 
which he served for a term as. president. 
Special honor was paid to Dr. L. Ward 
Brigham, who had recently retired from his 
pastorate at St. Paul’s Universalist Church 
and from part-time service as professor of 
Parish Administration at Meadville. Dr. 
Brigham gave the principal address at the 
dinner. 

The preacher at the baccalaureate ser- 
vice was Dr. Preston Bradley. Dr. Brad- 
ley’s eloquent sermon was on “Idols and 
Ideals.” 


Goddard College 


Announcement has been made that funds 
are being made available for five scholar- 
ships of $400 each and five scholarships of 
$200 each at Goddard College, Plainfield, 
Vermont, for the year 1939-1940, for young 
men and women associated with Univer- 
salist or Unitarian churches. 

These scholarships are to be awarded on 
a basis of scholarship, qualities of leader- 
ship, seriousness of purpose and reliability 
as determined from information to be sup- 
plied by the applicant, his references and 
school officials. No formal examinations 
are required. The scholarships are avail- 
able for students entering either the Junior 
Division (grades 11 and 12) or the Senior 
Division (regular college years). Appli- 
cants for the latter should be high school 
graduates in good standing. 

The Committee on Awards consists of: 


Rev. Gerald R. Fitzpatrick, Montpelier, 
Vt.; Rev. Fred Hamilton Miller, Spring- 
field, Vt.; President Royce S. Pitkin, 
Goddard College. 

It is not required that the applicants be 
members of a Unitarian or Universalist 
church, but they should be ussociated with 
such a church through membership in a 
young people’s organization or through 
family attendance. 

Goddard College has a Junior Division 
consisting of the last two years of high 
school. Its Senior Division includes the 
usual college years. Work taken in this 
division may lead to the bachelor’s degree. 
Instruction is available in art, drama, 
music, languages, the social studies, mathe- 
matics, science, conservation and wildlife 
management, agriculture, business, home 
economics, journalism, and _ secretarial 
studies. 

Completed applications must be re- 
ceived at Goddard College by Aug. 25. 

For further information address: Presi- 
dent Royce Stanley Pitkin, Goddard 
College, Plainfield, Vt. 


Forthcoming Events 


August 13: 11 a.m. At Town Hall, 123 
West 48rd Street, New York City. 
Rev. David Rhys Williams of Rochester, 
N. Y., “Identifying the Reality Called 
God.” 

August 20: 11 a.m. At Town Hall, 123 
West 48rd Street, New York City. 
Laymen’s Sunday, with eminent lay 
speakers. 

August 24: Unitarian Laymen’s League 
dinner, General Conference, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

August 24-27: General Conference of the 
American Unitarian Association at San 
Francisco, Calif. 

August 25: Laymen’s luncheon, Bellevue 
Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 
kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higgin- 
botham, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1420 kilocycles. 

Madison, Wis., ‘““Land of Our Fathers,’ 
Rev. W. Rupert Holloway, chairman of 
program, Thursday, 7 p. m., Station 
WIBA. 

Madison, Wis., Rev. W. Rupert Hollo- 
way, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station WIBA. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. Robert W. Jones, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m., Station WHBQ. 

New Bedford, Mass., Rey. Duncan 
Howlett, Sunday, 1la.m., Station WNBH, 
1310 kilocycles. 

Spokane, Wash., Rev. Dayton T. Yoder. 
Sunday, 9.15 a. m. Station KGA, 1470 
kilocycles. 
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An Opportunity for Service 


DR. ROBERT C. DEXTER, director of the 
foreign relations department of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, has just received from the honorary 
secretary of the Children’s Section of the British Com- 
mittee for Refugees from Czechoslovakia an urgent 
request for American volunteer workers. These vol- 
unteers will be assigned to office work in the placement 
of Czechoslovak children and they should know short- 
hand and typewriting. They must be in a position 
to pay their own transportation and their expenses 
while in England. Readers of The Christian Register 
who know any young women with the necessary 
qualifications who would be interested in this oppor- 
tunity to serve should communicate with Dr. Dexter 
at 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Are You Preparing to Visit 
San Francisco? 


AS THE ADVERTISING PAGES of the last few 
issues of The Christian Register have emphasized sev- 
eral times recently, Eastern Unitarians have the 
privilege—and one that does not come twice—of 
visiting during the last week of August the San Fran- 
cisco Exposition and the biennial General Conference 
of the Unitarians of America. 

Many Eastern people do intend to visit the San 
Francisco Fair, and their number includes Unitarians. 
These latter, then, will naturally adjust their time so 
that they can be in San Francisco from August 24 to 
-O 

But there should also be present at the Conference 

a great many Unitarians from the East who do not 
need the added inducement of the Fair—who would 
have been present at that Conference even if there 
had been neither Fair nor opportunities for sight- 
seeing on the way. 
____ Because the biennial conferences of our denomi- 
nation are every bit as important as any of its meet- 
ings held in Boston. At the May meetings we elect 
officers but at the General Conference we shape poli- 
cies. During anniversary week we hear speeches but 
in the General Conference we confer. 

It is true that there will be a few speeches made in 
San Francisco, and to hear and meet the first of these 
speakers will be for many Unitarians the most reward- 
ing experience gained by their long journey. That 
gpa is Dr. Alice Masaryk of Czechoslovakia. 

er subject will be ““Czechoslovakia’s Contribution to 
ocracy.”’ This address will be given before the 
bag meeting to be held on Treasure Island, on the 
ir grounds, on August 24. Dr. Masaryk will also 
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discuss the problem of refugees before a meeting of the 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice on August 25. 
There will be luncheon meetings of the Ministerial 
Union and of the General Alliance, the Y. P. R. U. and 
the Pacific Coast Conference, religious services and a 
Fellowship Dinner, but the real work of the Confer- 
ence, the work that makes it worth while to trek clear 
across the continent, will be done in the Round Table 
gatherings. To say merely, as any catalogue might, 
that the topics of discussion are: 

a. How to organize the church for greater in- 
fluence. 

b. Fundamentals of a liberal religious philosophy. 

ce. The church and the totalitarian state. 

—is to say something that may mean very little to 
some readers. Indeed it might invite a yawn. But let 
the reader once see the actual syllabus of the Round 
Table discussions and he will not yawn; he will be 
more likely to sit up and predict fireworks. 

At the first Round Table Rev. Edwin H. Wilson, 
minister of the Third Church in Chicago, will conduct 
the discussion on the organization of the local church 
for greater influence. The syllabus calls for a detailed 
discussion of ways and means, publicity and finance, 
as well as of the promotion of the inner life and the 
work of the church in the community. As the minister 
of a small, struggling but growing church which 
has made itself a factor in the community life of 
Chicago, Mr. Wilson is an ideal leader for this dis- 
cussion. 

From the local church we go on—in the second 
session—to the denomination as a whole, and here 
Rev. Charles E. Snyder of Davenport, Ia., leads a dis- 
cussion of the individual-community polarity of lib- 
eral religion, of church extension, including radio 
work, and of the civic leadership of individual Uni- 
tarians. 

The second Round Table conducted by Dr. 
Berkeley Blake of Santa Barbara, Calif., deals with 
the Fundamentals of a Liberal Religious Philosophy. 
Against the historical background—Channing, Parker, 
Emerson, C. W. Wendte, Reese, Dietrich, C. W. Eliot 
and W. H. Taft—the views of contemporary liberals 
as affected by the scientific and philosophical dis- 
ciplines are examined. Common trends are then 
sought—trends, not fixities. 

The third Round Table conducted by Rev. Ste- 
phen H. Fritchman, executive director of the Youth 
Commission, will ‘define’ democracy—sufficiently 
for working purposes that is—will ask, why Unitarians 
are concerned with strengthening democracy? whether 
we have political democracy today? cultural democ- 
racy? economic democracy? At the second session 
it will ask what the liberal church can do to strengthen 
and extend democracy. 
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One can readily see that if, in a liberal denomina- 
tion such as ours the phrase “policy making”’ is 
legitimate, the General Conference in San Francisco 
will be a policy making conference. Every Unitarian 
who attends it will have a voice in the shaping, and be 
a factor in the growth of, the Unitarian Church of 
the future. 


Unitarianism and Organization 


SOME UNITARIANS seek to reconcile themselves to 
the fact that ours is a small fellowship by saying that 
“naturally’’ Unitarianism can only appeal to the few— 
for reasons similar to those which explain why Brown- 
ing appeals to an audience “fit though few’ while 
Edgar Guest appeals to the many. 

Of course there is no sound reason why Unitarian- 
ism should not appeal to a much larger—and still fit— 
audience than it does today. One reason for our lack 
of general appeal is our lack of organization. A recent 
number of The Inquirer printed a letter from a lonely 
Italian Unitarian—lonely for reasons which the letter 
sufficiently makes clear—which emphasizes this lack. 
The letter is as follows and needs no further comment: 


I have read with much interest in The Inquirer of 
February 18, Mr. Price’s article in which he points out 
the importance of action and Christian disciplines in 
making the New Reformation effective. 

I have spent the most part of my life in industries 
in which I have won remarkable success, and although 
‘I have not lived a life morally worse than the average 
of my countrymen, I did not pay any attention to re- 
ligious problems. I read the Bible for the first time in 
my life when I was about sixty years old. Before that 
time I had perhaps read a few episodes and nothing 
more. I felt, however, real interest in religion only a 
few years later, and now, although I must confess that I 
am rather ignorant, I have again attentively read the 
Bible (Old and New Testaments) and also some other 
religious books and I have now the knowledge of the 
principles and history of some of the most important 
religions and sects. My studies, my education, and the 
experience of my life, have been such that I have felt the 
influence of Unitarian ideals. 

Studying the history of the Unitarian religion 
and churches I have always wondered why Unitarian 
ideals have not won the success that I think they de- 
serve and ought to win, especially among civilized 
peoples. I attribute these not very good results to the 
lack of organization of Unitarian churches. 

I think that the good results obtained in many 
enterprises in which I had a management were due 
mainly to the good organization which I have been able 
to impress on them. The most important points in any 
organization are the following: (1) The accurate choice 
of men, especially of those placed in the highest posi- 
tions, (2) The choice of the type of organization best 
adapted to fulfill the scope which is to be obtained. 
(3) The reasonable discipline towards the rule of such 
organization and also the men placed over such organi- 
zation. (4) The example given by the men who are pro- 
moted to positions of responsibility. (5) The organiza- 
tion must be stable, but there must be legal means for 
changing it when experience has shown that it is be- 
coming obsolete. These principles which I found by 
experience gave the best results in the industries in 
which I have been, can be also applied to churches. 

I do not know exactly how things go on in Unitarian 
churches because I am living in Italy, a country where, as 
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far as I know, the Unitarian Church has not any organ- 
ization at all. The reasons why the Unitarian religion 
is absent in the country of Socino and Mazzini are mani- 
fold; but also in other countries, as in England and in 
America, Unitarians have not made any real progress 
since the last century. This is due to their having 
neglected some of the points I have made, except per- 
haps the last, in which the Unitarian Church excels in 
comparison with other denominations. 
Camillo Olivetti. 


It Is Still Happening Here 


A CORRESPONDENT sends us an illustrated page 
from The Atlanta Journal of July 21. About three 
quarters of the page is given over to pictures — and 
good night-time photography at that—of ‘‘the largest 
outdoor ceremonial staged by the Ku Klux Klan in re- 
cent years.’”’ The members met on Stone Mountain, 
which they illuminated with “hundreds of blazing 
cans of oil’’ set out in the form of a cross “300 feet tall 
and 250 wide.” A feature of this tomfoolery was a 
four-year-old ‘‘mascot’”’ who was introduced to “Im- 
perial Wizard James A. Colescott’’ at an hour when 
he ought to have been in bed. (‘‘He”’ refers of course 
to the four-year-old. We are not interested in the 
hours kept by Mr. Colescott.) Four hundred candi- 
dates are said to have been initiated on this occasion. 

One of these pictures reminds us of a remark of 
Hendrik Willem van Loon that a man may ride in a 
twentieth-century motor car and still have a four- 
teenth-century mind and so be living in the fourteenth 
century. It depicts a number of the hooded clansmen, 
the flaring fires, and also the modern automobiles in 
which they reached their nocturnal playground. If 
there was a Pulitzer prize for the year’s best picture of 
an anachronism this picture ought to win it. 

The whole exhibit looks as if the Klan were grow- 
ing. Probably, however, it is simply a temporary in- 
crease in a movement that, counting by decades, is 
decreasing. There is much evidence that the effective 
public opinion in the South today is a progressive one 
which sees things steadily and whole and regards the 
South not as a section of the country with memories 
but as one with a future. 


And Now the Lutherans 


THE MANY PEOPLE who think that religion should 
be a purely personal discipline—leaving unto Caesar 
the things that are Caesar’s, which means more and 
more as Caesar’s grabbing ability grows—will be sad- 
dened to hear that there is now one more denomination 
in which they will be unable to find a spiritual home. 

The other week the United Lutheran Church of 
America appointed a commission which will report 
next May on something which The New York Times 
calls a Lutheran Social Encyclical. The commission 
will not only study such problems as those presented ; 
by the home, the school, and marriage, but will study 
the relations of labor and capital, of production to 
marketing and consumption, and types of civilization, 
““deologies’” and the relations of governments to 
governed. Race issues will also be canvassed. Finally 
the report will assay all of these things in the balances 
of Christian ideals. 


| in certain important professions. 


Some time after this article was written an Associated 
Press despatch from Germany told of government orders 
to close three of the sixteen Protestant theological schools: 
those of Heidelberg, Leipzig and Rostock. 


“WHAT KIND OF PARENTS are they, who, utterly 


devoid of all sense of responsibility, drive their chil- 
'dren like herds of sheep to the clerical shambles, 


Das Schwarze Korps, the Nazi S. S. (Schutzstaffel), 
_ publication, which calls itself the organ of the Reichs- 
‘fiihrung. To those of us who have given our lives to 
the service of the church, the question rings with 
undertones of ridicule and overtones of challenge. 
It may launch a new campaign of mockery to supple- 


4) ment the established campaign of oppression against 


the heroic pastors of the Confessional Church in Ger- 
‘many. What restrictive legislation and concentration 
camps have not yet been able to accomplish, the 
‘barbs of ridicule may effect. At least, one may 


‘| imagine the totalitarian mind entertaining this notion, 
‘| hoping to pierce the Achilles’ heel of the church with 


_the shaft of scorn, since the back of the church has 
not yet been broken by the rubber truncheons of hate. 
The startling question has a background, which 
is set forth at some length in a preceding issue of Das 
_ Schwarze Korps. The background is the current labor 
shortage in Germany. This is particularly evident 
A few years ago, 
thousands of engineers were attempting to earn their 
bread in vocations other than that for which they 
were trained. They clerked in stores, they swept the 
streets. Today, by a careful estimate, 17,600 en- 
gineers are lacking, while in all of Germany only 
4,500 students are preparing to be engineers. The 
situation is somewhat similar in other professions, the 
law being the one possible exception. Recently, the 
government has ceased to encourage the emigration 
of Jewish physicians, for it fears a disastrous lack of 
medical men, particularly in the event of war. 

It is, of course, evident that the army and the 
labor front have absorbed many men, who might 
otherwise have sought places in these professions, but 
the government is not satisfied that this completely 
explains the poor attendance at German universities. 
Its study of the universities has revealed a situation 
that has aroused the ire of the authorities. For the 
theological faculties are crowded. These faculties 
alone show no evidence of neglect on the part of the 
younger generation. While only 4,500 young men 
are preparing to be engineers, 9,000 students are 
registered in the Evangelical and Catholic seminaries. 

What does this mean? It means, according to 
this organ of the government, that the very calling 
which is most useless to the rising Germany, most dis- 
pensable to the economic strength of the Reich, is the 
most overcrowded. The churches would not admit 
this, of course. They would doubtless insist that the 
younger generation was streaming into the theological 
seminaries because piety in Germany is on the in- 
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crease. The government, on the contrary, believes 
that this claim is easily refuted. Those who mingle 
with the young people of pre-university age do not 
find them to be frustrated saints, goody-goodies. They 
are not Pharisees, and ascetics, for the most part. 
They are normally healthy, lively, wholesome young 
people, whom the state could use to great advantage 
in other professions. 

The representatives of the new Germany have 
been curious to know the reason for this influx of 
youth into the service of the church. When they have 
asked the young people what has led them to this 
choice of vocation, they have found that they have 
not been actuated by any reasons peculiar to re- 
ligion. They have chosen this vocation because the 
preparation for it is comparatively inexpensive, and 
because it promises a secure future. This, in itself, 
is strange. Young people, unprejudiced and unin- 
fluenced, seldom think about costs and security. 
One hears probably on the lips of youth the reasoning 
of age. One suspects that the parents are speaking 
through the children. 

Piety, say the government spokesmen, is not 
confined to any one class of the people. If a rising 
tide of religious conviction could account for the rush 
of students to theology, then they would come from 
all groups of the population. A careful study of the 
theological faculties at Tubingen, Heidelberg, Frei- 
burg, St. Ludwig-Speyer, and Maria Rosenberg at 
Waldfischbach in the Pfalz shows, however, that very 
few of the parents are manual workers, laborers, or 
peasants. The parents, for the most part, belong to 
the better classes of the bourgeoisie, what Das Schwarze 
Korps calls the irresponsible, fault-finding, merce- 
nary, philistine section of the people. These are the 
kind of parents that send their children into the de- 
vout life. They have chosen, not the career of piety, 
but the least expensive and the most carefree of aca- 
demic disciplines. 


Spirituality and Economics 

It should be noted that the theological courses, 
like all others at the universities, are supported by the 
state. The charge to the student, therefore, is modest, 
and is still further reduced in that there is no equip- 
ment or instruments to buy. Catholic students, in 
addition, are assisted by the church, which again is 
supported by state grants. 

The parents, then, are selecting for their children 
a sheltered life of prestige and security, lived at the ex- 
pense of the state. They are encouraging their chil- 
dren in a selfish flight from responsibility to a clois- 
tered life of ease. 

Two conclusions are drawn by German leaders 
from these facts. First, it is no longer tolerable that 
the state should continue to support a luxury pro- 
fession, which is of little importance to the future, at 
a time when man power is desperately needed else- 
where. The churches need pastors, of course, but the 
present supply will last for many years. It is already 
so large that pastors have leisure for idle meddling in 
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politics. Therefore, the churches or the parents must 
themselves take care of the education of the clergy in 
the future. The state will no longer endure either the 
labor shortage or the cost of this useless clerical edu- 
cation. 

Secondly, it is very clear that methods of voca- 
tional guidance are very faulty at present. The choice 
of a career must be taken out of the hands of selfish 
parents, who in their thoughtlessness and irresponsi- 
bility are so far behind the needs of the times. The 
state must release the four-wheel brakes, and think 
for those whose own thought lags. 

A luxury profession! The adjective stings. It 
stings because we know that this judgment upon the 
clergy is not confined to’'Germany. Hugh Martin, 
the editor of the Student Christian Movement Press, 
of England, introduces a new series of Crisis Booklets 
with the words: “It is doubtful if the people of this 
country (England) are giving the views of the Chris- 
tian church any very serious consideration. From 
most of them it wins neither adherence nor hostility, 
but a kind of tolerant indifference. Religion is thought 
of as irrelevant to the desperate condition in which the 
world finds itself, and it is to other quarters that men 
look for help.” Is not this but another way of saying 
that the ministry is a luxury profession? 

We do not need to cite authorities to know what is 
happening here in America. We who have served in 
the church have known both the heights and the 
depths. We have known the Everlasting Yea and 
the Everlasting Nay, the spirit of exaltation and the 
mood of utter despondency. At times, when we have 
contemplated objectively the organized religion of 
our day, we have been overcome with despair at the 
weakness, the futility, the blindness, the ineptitude 
of it. What other institution of our day has failed so 
dismally? No wonder that so many millions pass by 
in contempt or scathing indifference! Yet there are 
other moments, when we have thought of the world’s 
abysmal need, and the potential redemptive power of 
the church, and then it has suddenly come over us 
like a flash that the most glorious privilege in the world 
today is the service of this same institution, and that 
just as the spirit in man is supreme, so that church 
which glorifies it is above all else man’s supreme, su- 
perb creation. The church is nothing worth. It is of 
surpassing value. There are the two extremities of our 
judgment. As a realistic appraisal, either is an ex- 
aggeration. Yet, to our shame be it confessed, prob- 
ably the great majority of men and women in America 
would incline towards the lower estimate. At least, 
by their neglect and their polite indifference, they are 
saying that the church has little or no significance in 
their lives, and is perhaps an encumbrance upon the 
American scene. 

Is not this half-contemptuous tolerance a de- 
served judgment on our sins? What wise and concerted 
effort has the church made during the past twenty 
years for fair and generous dealing among men? 
Every once in a while, when some threatening disaster 
looms darkly on the horizon, the leaders of the church 
raise their voices in courageous protest against evil. 
Most of the time the church is inarticulate, and im- 
potent to remove the causes of evil before those causes 
have given birth to catastrophe! 
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We All Helped Elevate Hitler 

If the events of recent months have proven any- 
thing, it is that Professor Gilbert Murray was right in 
calling diplomacy an ‘‘outlaws’ market,” in which 
bluff and deceit, broken pledges and dishonesty, bully- 
ing and pillage, are the order of the day. What has 
the Christian church done to bring order out of this 
chaos, to recall the nations to standards of honor? 
If all the moral indignation now voiced against Hitler 
had been directed against the vindictive cruelty of the 
starvation blockade of Germany after the war had 
ended, against the absurd attempt at economic en- 
slavement contained in the Versailles treaty, against 
the failure of the Allies to redeem their promises to 
the German people, against the whole miserable 
policy of subjection and humiliation, Stresemann and 
Briining would not have given place to Hitler. Hitler 
dominates Europe from his Bavarian mountain peak, 
because Europe placed him there. And in the exalta- 
tion of Hitler, America played its part by its policy of 
isolation. America has ‘‘passed by on the other side.” 

In England, when the crisis of last autumn was 
imminent, the people, headed by the King and Queen, 
thronged into the churches and prayed fervently for 
peace, though most of them had never lifted a hand 
to create those conditions of mutual understanding and 
helpfulness on which alone a stable and righteous 
peace may be built. The prayers of the people were 
answered. The Munich peace was the kind of peace 
they deserved! 

In America the voice of prayer is now being heard 
that we, too, may be spared the horrible, unspeakable 
curse of war. But what have we done to deserve that 
blessing? What effort have we made to dig up the 
roots of wrong, and to plant in their place the seeds 
of faith and love and righteousness? We are still 
dominated by our pride, by our self-interests. We are 
still silent in the face of iniquity, we are still neutral 
in the presence of aggression. The ministry is still, 
in some measure, a luxury profession! 

“The Church of God is an anvil that has worn out 
many hammers!’’ It is true! In Germany today all 
the institutions of the state have succumbed, all ex- 
cept a portion of the church. We salute the sublime 
faith, the heroic spirit, of the Confessional churchmen, 
whether in prison or still manfully asserting from their 
pulpits the claims of God against the usurpations of 
the state. Yet even an anvil wears out in time. It 
is conceivable that the church of God may be broken, 
not only in Germany, but throughout the world. It 
is conceivable that before it is broken, it may be con- 
demned scornfully as a luxury. 

Immediately after the war, Frincipal David §. 
Cairns gave an address to the Dutch Student Christian 
Movement beside the Zuyder Zee. He pleaded that 
Christians should repent of their sins, and make an 
earnest effort to apply Christian principles to the whole 
of our life, individual, national, international. His 
address provoked sincere criticism. Said one Lu- 
theran clergyman from Germany: The New Testa- 
ment gives no support to such utopian “American” 
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ideals. The world will grow steadily worse, until the 


second coming of the Lord. The implications were, 
Principal Cairns declared, that all questions of Welt- 
Politik should be left to the government and the mili- 


tary staff. The church should not meddle in such con- 
cerns, but should keep itself unsullied from the world. 
Is it not possible, the thought comes surging in upon 
us, that it was this prevailing attitude of withdrawal 
and quietism that made the church seem like a lux- 
ury to the new domineering state? 

André Maurois has written a very brief tale, 
called “The Ants.” It is the story of a young woman 
who buys in a New York department store a little 
glass case containing a small colony of ants. “Just 
one drop of honey a month,” said the salesman, “‘is 
all that they need.”” The young woman took the little 
box home. In her enthusiasm, she showed it to all 
her friends. At the end of a week she and her friends 
had all lost interest init. She forgot the drop of honey. 
The ants slowly died of starvation. 

André Maurois described the little story as sym- 
bolic. The incident, which he had actually witnessed, 
reminded him of the amazing lassitude of human be- 
ings who are capable of letting the whole world perish 
rather than make the slightest move to save it. 

Unless the Christian church molds the society in 
which it lives into the form of its own ideals, that so- 
ciety will turn some day and rend it. 
rouse ourselves out of our astounding lethargy, and 
figd the way actively to assuage the grief and misery 
of men, the time will come when men will say, as 
those in power are now saying in Germany: “The 


“Chautauqua Is America 


ANYONE who has spent a week at the Isles of Shoals 
knows that it is impossible to describe the spirit and 
atmosphere of that extraordinary place. The only 
way to find out what Star Island really means is to go 
there, and let the revelation of beauty and spiritual 
reinforcement touch your own eyes and soul. Nobody, 
I imagine, ever became a real Shoaler by reading what 
someone else thinks about it. 

The same thing is true of Chautauqua, which is 
just about as different from Star Island as any two 
places could be. You may read about Chautauqua, 
you may listen to the point of exhaustion while old 
Chautauquans try to tell you all about it, but until 
you have been there, and have let the unique quality 
of the place get into your mind and heart, you just 
can’t know what it’s all about. 

I went to Chautauqua with what cool Unitarians 
like to call “an open mind.” I came away with as 
fine an assortment of enthusiasms as the most ardent 
Chautauqua veteran could desire. I am a complete 
convert; and my purpose in writing this article is to 
persuade as many of my fellow-Unitarians as possible 
to go, and to see for themselves what Theodore Roose- 
velt called “the most American thing in America.”’ 

Unitarians at Chautauqua will receive a most 
cordial welcome, first of all from those in charge of our 
own headquarters on the grounds. Mr. and Mrs. 
Foglesong have done a splendid piece of work, which 
entitles them to the gratitude of all of us. Under 
their direction, the ‘“Unitarian-Universalist House” 
has become one of the most attractive and one of the 
most frequented of the dozen denominational build- 


Unless we can - 


church is a luxury, only remotely related to the wel- 
fare of the state. Why should we support it any 
longer?” Too late, perhaps, the church will arise to 
find that while it slept on pleasant cushions it has 
been shorn of its strength, and is now impotent. 

Max Lerner has written a book entitled “It Is 
Later than You Think.” The words are said to have 
been written on a Spanish clock-tower. May they 
serve to admonish us. It is truly much later than we 
think. The time for selfish dalliance in our cloistral 
walks has passed. The time for action is here. It is 
not a time for abandoning our faith in God. Itisa 
time for testing that faith on the turbulent waters of 
our modern wind-tossed Galilee. The other day the 
newly-appointed Catholic Archbishop of New York 
stated that he intended to pray as if everything de- 
pended upon God, and to work as if everything de- 
pended upon him. If our culture, if our world is to be 
saved, that resolution must be made our own. 

“History is written by the survivors.”’ What 
will be the final verdict upon the Christian church? 
It depends upon the survivors. A useless appendage? 
A divine necessity? The ultimate judgment depends 
upon whether a surviving immoral society or a 
triumphant religious faith sits in the judge’s seat. The 
church must gird up its loins, rededicate itself to the 
truth and love of God, and set forth upon a new 
crusade. 


Frederick M. Eliot 


ings. On the Sunday when I was there, Dr. Dilworth 
Lupton, of Cleveland, preached at the 9.30 service. 
There were a hundred people inside, and at least fifty 
more on the piazza and lawn outside. In the first,three 
weeks of the season, 158 persons had signed the visitors’ 
book, from twenty-four states and Canada. The im- 
pression which this center of religious liberalism makes 
upon the tens of thousands of visitors who pass it 
every day must be a powerful influence for building up 
the national prestige of both denominations. In my 
opinion, there is no finer “promotional” opportunity 
anywhere, and I am convinced that it deserves full de- 
nominational backing. 

Slowly, over a long period of time, but more 
rapidly now under Mr. Foglesong’s wise and devoted 
leadership, the status of Unitarians in the Chautauqua 
community has grown in importance and security. 
We must remember that Chautauqua was established, 
and has been maintained for sixty-five years, by mem- 
bers of the great evangelical denominations. It is 
their devotion, and their money, that have made pos- 
sible the tremendous institution of today; and it is 
wholly natural that they should have hesitated to wel- 
come a type of religious work which must have seemed 
to them definitely out of harmony with their own most 
cherished convictions. It seems to me a remarkable 
tribute to the essential broad-mindedness of the 
evangelical churches, as well as to the spiritual vitality 
of the earlier representatives of liberalism at Chau- 
tauqua, that the welcome to Unitarians is today so 
cordial. 

Bishop Vincent was a great admirer of Edward 
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Everett Hale, and often invited him to lecture at 
Chautauqua. But he never asked him to preach in the 
great amphitheater on Sunday morning! The first 
Unitarian to whom that opportunity came was Samuel 
McChord Crothers—and there could not have been a 
wiser or more fortunate choice. Then, some years 
later, William Laurence Sullivan was chaplain for a 
week. Recently, Dilworth Lupton has twice served 
in that capacity, to the delight of everyone, as the 
invitation to “come back” sufficiently proves. This 
year, an invitation to serve as chaplain for a week 
was given to the president of the American Unitarian 
Association, and there is significance in the fact that it 
was the official representative of the denomination 
rather than a nationally recognized preacher or lecturer 
to whom the invitation came. It was as gracious and 
generous a sign of interdenominational comity as one 
could imagine. 


An All-American Congregation 

The opportunity which such an invitation brings 
can scarcely be exaggerated. On Sunday morning, 
July 16, at 10.30, I preached to a congregation in the 
amphitheater that numbered approximately 5,000. 
Dr. Bestor, the president and presiding genius of the 
whole institution, conducted the devotional service. 
I asked him how long he advised me to preach, and he 
said “forty minutes.” SoIdid. And I saw only one 
person leave before the sermon reached its conclusion 
—and he was obviously going out because he was not 
well. Dr. Bestor told me that the congregation un- 
doubtedly represented every state in the Union and 
perhaps half a dozen foreign countries. Judging by 
the courtesy with which they listened and the seri- 
ousness with which they took part in the service, I 
should have said they were all Unitarians. But they 
sang like Methodists! 

Two or three days later, a lady told me of the 
conversation she overheard between two persons 
sitting directly in front of her that morning. When the 
Scripture lesson came to an end, one turned to the 
other and said, “That sounds orthodox.’”’ When the 
text was announced, the friend remarked, ‘“That 
sounds orthodox, too. Let’s listen to what this young 
man has to say!’”’ I am very much afraid that long 
before the sermon was done, the alleged orthodoxy of 
the preacher had vanished even from the friendly 
minds of those two listeners. 

But I hope one impression did remain with them 
—namely, that Unitarians are not interested in at- 
tacking the honest convictions of any other church. 
What I very much wanted to make plain was that 
Unitarians approach the problems of the spiritual life 
with positive and not negative purpose. They are 
honest seekers, and they do not imagine that they 
have a monopoly of the truth. Liberalism is no series 
of pale or fanatical denials, but a warm and sym- 
pathetic attitude toward all the needs and aspirations 
and achievements of mankind. Critical it may often 
have to be, but it never loses its fundamental sense of 
values that are common to all. 

This same basic purpose lay behind the series of 
five addresses on ‘“The Power of Faith’ which I gave 
at the Chaplain’s Hour each morning at 9.30 during 
the following week. The congregations for these ser- 
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vices were, of course, much smaller, for during the 
week most of the people at Chautauqua are busy with 
the innumerable educational opportunities which the 
program offers. But we began on Monday with 300, 
and we slowly built up to 400 on Friday; and old- 
timers said that “wasn’t so bad.” 

They were friendly and appreciative, too, in ways 
that made the preacher give the very best he had to 
offer. They seemed to like the direct, simple attack, 
with plenty of illustrations, but with some real sub- 
stance too, and they didn’t regard forty minutes as 
too long, either. They didn’t resent the clear-cut state- 
ment of the preacher’s personal beliefs, even when they 
must have run sharply counter to most of their own. 
They responded as any preacher loves to have his 
hearers respond; and they didn’t come for any reason 
except their genuine desire to get what they believed 
the preacher had to give. I think I never enjoyed 
preaching more, though I did wish that the hour of the 
service could have been changed so as to give me a 
chance at more of the young people. At nine o’clock 
in the morning they were all busy elsewhere. 


Changing Chautauqua 

Chautauqua is an amazing place, and it is a chang- 
ing place. On the evening before I arrived, Paul 
Whiteman had given a concert to the biggest audience 
of the season thus far; and there were some among the 
older inhabitants who shook their heads and wondered 
what Bishop Vincent would have said. But the next 
day, James Macdonald, in a lecture on the present 
international situation, remarked parenthetically that 
“of course last night’s concert was really very con- 
servative music,” and I think most of his hearers 
agreed. I had a long talk with an old lady, a life- 
time worker in the W. C. T. U., who had been dread- 
fully shocked the night before because cocktails were 
served in the course of a play given at the Norton 
Memorial by the Chautauqua Repertory Theater. 
I am afraid she was even more shocked when I told 
her I hadn’t noticed the cocktail episode at all! But 
the changes are not in the fundamental spirit and 
purpose of the place. It is still primarily a great edu- 
cational institution, and its underlying tone is still 
deeply and sincerely religious. I think Bishop Vin- 
cent would approve most of the changes, and I hope he 
would now be glad to have Dr. Hale in the pulpit as 
well as on the lecture platform. 

The strongest impression I came away with was 
that the publicity material is correct when it an- 
nounces that “Chautauqua is America.’’ Only part 
of America, of course; but a part which we are apt to 
forget. A reassuring part, a thrilling part, a part of 
America that is full of hope and courage and promise. 
Surely half of the 10,000 people who constituted the 
population of the community that week were young 
people—eager, ambitious, hard-working,  straight- 
thinking, alive to their finger-tips. We think and 
worry a lot about the “‘problems” of America today; 
at Chautauqua you become aware of the elements 
from which a sensible optimism for our country’s 
future may be built. 

As Unitarians, we may be proud to have a part in 
Chautauqua. I hope we may be prepared to make an 
increasing contribution to its life and work. 


_ resolution 


‘Re Japanese 


Aggression 


‘To the Editor: 

On page 432 of The Register of June 29 
I read that at its annual meeting the 
American Unitarian Association passed a 
' “favoring an embargo on 
Japanese goods.”” Unless I am greatly mis- 
taken the writer is referring to the resolu- 
tion calling upon our government to “‘stop 
this flow of war materials” to Japan. As 
this is a subject on which readers of The 
Register are asked to take a stand, it seems 
desirable that it be made perfectly clear 
what action was really taken by the 
A.U.A. 

Mary L. Allen. 


(The resolution to which our corre- 
spondent refers us is the following: 


Embargo of War Materials to Japan 


“Whereas the Japanese government by its 
invasion of China has broken the nine- 
power treaty of which it and the United 
States government were joint signatories, 
and of which the United States govern- 
ment was originator and sponsor, and 


| “Whereas the Japanese invasion is being 


conducted not only with complete disre- 
gard of international law but also with 
wholesale slaughter of helpless civilians, 
and with the evident determination to 
crush democracy in China, and 


“Whereas Japanese fighting strength is 
being very largely maintained by American 
exports of materials essential to war, such 
as oil, scrap iron and machinery, 

“Therefore, be it resolved that the 114th 
Annual Meeting of the American Uni- 
tarian Association call upon the American 
government to take prompt means to stop 
this flow of war material, to the end that 
our country may no longer contribute to 
the success of Japanese aggression.””—Ed.) 


A Complaint 
and a Cure 


’ To the Editor: 

During the hot months may not the at- 
tention of Unitarians be withdrawn from 
Europe where the leading generals are en- 
joying the spas to a problem pressing upon 
us missionaries in the South? Cannot some 
means be found for “kudozing’”’ us and 
saving us from the bad conscience we all 
suffer from being called ‘Doctor’ when 
we are no doctors at all? Southerners, 
Protestant of Protestant though they are, 
cannot bring themselves to address a clergy- 
man as just plain ‘‘Mister.”’” They must 
have a special title for the cloth. The atroc- 
ity of ‘‘Reverend Jones” is common even 
in the best newspapers. I have been re- 
ferred to as “Reverend Petrie’ until I 
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have at last become callous. But I do hate 
being called ‘‘Doctor.’”’ I send my notices 
to the papers with my own name as ‘‘The 
Reverend John etc.” or as “Mr. Petrie’; 
but the boys at the newspaper office can’t 
take it. It will appear in print as ‘Dr. 
John ete.” or as plain ‘‘Reverend Petrie.” 
Now if I had a D. D. from anywhere, I 
don’t care where, I could honestly call 
myself Doctor and that would eliminate 
most of the other titles and save my con- 
science. If the Roman Curia can grant 
degrees in divinity why not the Boston 
Curia? Won’t you exert your influence, 
Mr. Editor, on behalf of us suffering par- 
sons? 

John Clarence Petrie. 
Houston, Tex. *s 


(Mr. Petrie’s letter was opened just 
after we had opened a New Thought maga- 
zine which contained the following ad- 
vertisement: ‘Study for the Degree of 
Doctor of Psychology (Ps. D.), Doctor of 
Metaphysics (Ms. D.), or Doctor of 
Divinity (D. D.) by correspondence in the 
quiet of your own home. Write for further 
information, The College of Divine Meta- 
physics, Inc., Indianapolis, Indiana.’”’ We 
admit we have never tried this cure—for 
editors too suffer from undeserved doc- 
toring—but our home is never quiet and 
so the charm might not work. If Mr. 
Petrie, who is a trained metaphysician (we 
suspect), asks us why a college of Divine 
Metaphysics is incorporated, we cannot 
answer him.—Ind.) 


Cape Rosier is 
Well Worth Visiting 


To the Editor: 

The series of summer addresses on ques- 
tions of the day has opened auspiciously at 
Cape Rosier, Me., with good attendance 
and much interest. The first Sunday we 
were particularly favored in having as our 
guest W. J. Hinton of London, a lecturer 
this summer at the University of Maine. 
Having recently come from England, Mr. 
Hinton was well qualified to give us a 
vivid picture of Britain’s hopes and fears. 
Not an admirer of Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. 
Hinton was glad that the premier has been 
eompelled by force of circumstances and 
the pressure of public opinion to take the 
position favored by a majority of the 
thoughtful pecple. 

On the second Sunday of the series, 
with an increased attendance and an even 
more eager interest, we listened to a fas- 
cinating study of the Swedish point of 
view given by Llewellyn Jones, editor of 
The Christian Register. Mr. Jones held the 
close attention of the audience, who re- 
sponded well to his address in the discus- 
sion period which followed. Rev. John W. 
Brigham of Castine, Me., presided with 


dignity and skill, Mr. Jones lingered a 
few days as the guest of the summer col- 
ony and thus gave us an opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with him and his quality. 
Whether on the platform or before the 
evening fire, at the table or on a picnic, he 
rose to every situation and was the life of 
the party. At Cape Rosier we are unani- 
mous in our regard for him, in our respect 
for his large acquaintance with the world of 
ideas, and our admiration for him as a 
raconteur. 

Something might be said about the 
uniqueness of the experiment at Cape 
Rosier, now in its second summer. Last 
summer it was voted a success by those 
who attended, and this year it seems to be 
attracting an even larger number. Al- 
ready this summer people have driven 
sixty (and under) miles to be present, and 
the end is not yet. Cape Rosier is not a 
large community by any means, but in 
these automobile days we can count on the 
attendance even of those who live at a dis- 
tance. 

Edwin Fairley. 

Cape Rosier, Me. 


The New York 
Fair Services 


To the Editor: 

When I received a folder late in the 
spring entitled ‘Liberal Religion for the 
World of Tomorrow,’ Special Services, 
Sundays at 11 a. m., ‘for those who wish 
to worship God in religious freedom” under 
the joint auspices of the Community 
Church of New York and the American 
Unitarian Association, I experienced a 
lively and joyful anticipation that at last 
our Unitarian bodies had decided to con- 
duct a true mission of Liberal Religion; 
but I have been keenly disappointed. 

The prospectus listed seven speakers, all 
but one of whom is a Unitarian, and a list 
of topics, including a series that Dr. 
Holmes was to discuss commencing July 6 
and concluding August 6. These topics 
appealed to me as being essentially re- 
ligious as I understand the word; but this 
schedule has been “honored”’ in its avoid- 
ance. Following the first two meetings, 
we had, as I recall, the World Faiths Sun- 
day observance, which was scheduled for a 
later Sunday, and since then nothing but 
discussions of controversial political and 
social problems. We have had for speakers 
a newspaper correspondent, a Methodist 
minister or bishop, a Socialist, and repre- 
sentatives of other faiths and sects. 

But where has Liberal Religion been 
discussed by Unitarians? 

We certainly have muffed a wonderful 
opportunity to present the Liberal doc- 
trine by members of our own ministry. 

Charles T. Greene. 


(Dr. Holmes’ illness was undoubtedly 
responsible in large part for this change of 
program. Ed.) 
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Churchmanship Institute at Shoals 
Hears Significant Reports 


Laymen’s League-Ministerial Union Joint Conference 
Committees Produce Tangible Results 


Probably the outstanding feature of 
this year’s Fourth Institute of Churchman- 
ship, held at the Isles of Shoals from July 8 
to 15 under the joint auspices of the Lay- 
men’s League and the Ministerial Union, 
proved to be the reports submitted by 
three “‘findings’”’ committees appointed to 
summarize three of the lectures and dis- 
cussions on the general theme for the week: 
“Surveying Your Church for Greater 
Service.” 

Following the morning lecture by Rev. 
Dale DeWitt of New York City on ‘‘Meas- 
uring the Effectiveness of the Local Church 
—tTests and Standards of Success,” there 
seemed to be such a demand for specific 
recommendations concerning such a “‘meas- 
uring stick” that Carl B. Wetherell, co- 
director of the institute and chairman of 
the meeting, was requested to appoint 
a committee to bring in a report. The 
committee, consisting of Theron I. Cain, 
Braintree, Mass.; Rev. Norman S. Dowd, 
Ottawa, Canada; Paul F. Goward, Worces- 
ter, Mass.; Mrs. Charles Harrington, 
Waltham, Mass.; Rev. Richard A. Day, 
Peterboro, N. H., chairman; and Rev. 
Dale DeWitt, ex-officio, presented a prac- 
tical method of enabling a church to survey 
itself and its community. 


Surveying the Church and Community 


As set forth by Mr. Day, the report 
called first for a survey of the community, 
enlisting the cooperation of the other 
churches in estimating the total strength 
of the combined churches in order to find 
out those of the population who were 
unchurched. Other organizations in the 
city or town should be listed together with 
reports of the services performed by them. 
Sources of entertainment should also be 
taken into account—movies, sports, clubs 
—any activities which might compete with 
the churches in occupying the time and in- 
terest of the inhabitants. ‘The needs of 
the community should be surveyed and 
specific note taken of opportunities not yet 
realized in which the church might be of 
definite service to the community. 

Turning then to an appraisal of the 
church itself, the first step recommended 
was the sending of a letter in the form of a 
questionnaire over the signatures of the 
committee to every head of a family in the 
church asking their assistance in a survey 
to increase the effectiveness of the church 
and requesting frank and complete com- 
ments on the different departments of the 
church. The departments listed, with 
sufficient space for comments after each, 
were: Minister, Music, Service of Worship, 
Finances, Women’s Alliance, Laymen’s 
League, Y. P. R. U., Church School, 
Property, Investments, Sexton, and Com- 
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munity Service. The minister himself was 
requested to make a complete written re- 
port along the same lines, and the commit- 
tee was to study and estimate the resources 
of the church, with regard to equipment, 
finances, membership and constituency 
as it existed at that time. 

A determined effort to get in as many of 
the questionnaires as possible should be 
made by the parish committee, through 
personal calls if necessary in the event that 
the mail did not bring back at least a 
majority of the total number sent out. 
The final step then is the careful examina- 
tion by the committee of all the data sub- 
mitted both in regard to the facts about 
the community and the opinions expressed 
in the questionnaires in appraising the 
church itself. In Mr. Day’s chureh in 
Peterboro where such a procedure was 
followed, a five-year plan was then drawn 
up calculated to give a fair trial to such 
recommendations as were arrived at, and 
the congregation as a whole was then 
brought into the picture to put into effect 
as many of these recommendations as 
seemed feasible and practicable. In the 
meeting at the Shoals at which this plan 
for a community and church survey was 
presented it was felt that a sustained effort 
over a period of from three to five years 
should be made by any church in order 
to derive the maximum benefit from 
such a survey. 


Social Action in Local Churches 


Following Mr. DeWitt’s lecture on ‘“The 
Church and Its Social Responsibility,’’ 
the following committee was appointed to 
report on a plan for establishing a program 
of social action in the local churches: Rev. 
Robert W. Jones, Memphis, Tenn.; Mrs. 
Frederick T. McGill, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Miss Ruth M. Twiss, Newton Centre, 
Mass.; Alfred S. Whitman, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Dr. Charles R. Joy, Newton High- 
lands, Mass., chairman; and Rev. Dale 
DeWitt, ex-officio. 

Dr. Joy presented the following report 
for the committee, as amended slightly by 
discussion from the floor: 

“Believing that time brings changes in 
social and economic patterns, to which we 
must relate ourselves, and thut religion in 
its quest for the good life, in its teaching of 
love and justice, has no meaning apart 
from human relationships, we bring to our 
churches and ministers the following sug- 
gestions and recommendations for their 
work in the field of social action: 

“The Minister. We recommend that the 
minister of each parish make every effort 
to bridge the gap between wishful thinking 
and purposive action by careful planning 
in relation to the special needs and prob- 


lems of his parish. We suggest that, in 
cases where the parish has no awakened 
interest in their social responsibility, the 
minister make careful preparation in his 
preaching before attempting any organized 
activity. Preaching upon great spiritual 
and ethical themes may wisely include the 
tactful, dispassionate, and sympathetic 
application of principle to problem situa- 
tions in our modern world. We suggest 
that the Partnership Plan of the Laymen’s 
League be employed more extensively in 
our churches, not confined to a single Sun- 
day, but used to develop an enlightened 
conscience on frequent occasions during 
the year. 

“The Local Church. We suggest that a 
committee on social action, or human re- 
lations, be first organized quietly from 
among the most interested members of 
the society, and that only after it has 
demonstrated its wisdom and usefulness it 
seek official recognition from the church 
itself. We believe that, wherever possible, 
the initiative should come from the laity 
rather than the minister. We believe 
that this committee should include at least 
one representative from the local Alliance, 
the League, and the Young People’s group. 

“We suggest that this committee should 
begin its work with local problems, or 


larger social questions, upon which there 


is obviously a very large measure of agree- 
ment among the members of the church, 
and that as the committee gradually turns 
its attention to more controversial mat- 
ters it should carefully avoid all dogmatism 
and bitterness, hearing all sides of a ques- 
tion, and speaking only in its own name, 
except where specifically authorized to 
speak in the name of the church. It should 
remember always that high-minded and 
conscientious people differ radically upon 
the great and critical questions of the day, 
and treat differences with the utmost re- 
spect and consideration. 

“We suggest the wisdom of utilizing the 
experience and counsel of the leaders in 
social work with whom our local churches 
are filled; the value of concentrating upon 
one subject until opinion about it is thor- 
oughly informed; and the necessity of oc- 
casional action in advance of perfect knowl- 
edge or majority conviction. 

“We suggest that the loca! Alliance, 
League, and Y. P. R. U. may well ap- 
point their own committees, if it is not 
possible to establish a social action com- 
mittee for the whole church. We remind 
our churches that counsel, speakers, or- 
ganizers, and literature may be secured 
through the department of social relations 
of the American Unitarian Association, and 
the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice, 
both at 25 Beacon Street, Boston. We 
would call special attention also to the 
program suggestions and other literature 
published by the Young People’s Religious 
Union and the Unitarian Laymen’s League, 
to the excellent literature issued by the 
Congregational Council for Social Action, 


and to the possibility in some localities of 
providing university extension courses in 
adult education.” 


The Church and the Church School 


The third committee, appointed to re- 
port on “The Mutual Relation of the 
Church to the Church School,” following 
the lecture on that subject by Dr. George 
F. Patterson of Boston, was composed of 
Joseph Allen, White Plains, N. Y.; Dr. 
Harry Gilbert, Springfield, Mass.; Mrs. 
Dudley Moore, Montreal, Canada; Rev. 
Delos W. O’Brian, Wilmington, Del.; Rev. 
Arthur W. Olsen, Melrose, Mass., chair- 
man; and Dr. Patterson, ex-officio. 

Mr. Olsen, in presenting the report, em- 
phasized the fact that in the small amount 
of time available it was necessarily quite 
incomplete, and merely “scratched the 
surface” of a subject which was occupying 
the attention of the succeeding conference 
at the Shoals during the whole of the next 
week: 

“Leadership. Since personality is so vital 
in the teaching of religion, even exceeding 
in importance curriculum materials and 
techniques, training in leadership is yo es- 
sential that if people cannot be brought to 
institutes, institutes should be carried to 
them. Religious education is so important 
it demands trained leaders. In many in- 
stances nearby Unitarian churches may 
well combine for leadership courses and for 
utilization of trained religious-education 
workers. Techniques are essential but 
‘how we use them’ is of greater impor- 
tance in the task of making religion thrill- 
ing and challenging to both teachers and 
pupils. 

“Curriculum. Since the church school 
differs from day school, the emphasis 
should be upon values rather than upon 
information only. In the study of the Bible 
and other great literature we believe that 
interpretation and memorization both 
should be stressed. We believe that in the 
attempt to give a more profound under- 
standing of the meaning of God there must 
be a deep appreciation of nature. We be- 
lieve that an understanding of Jesus and 
his teachings must include the background 
from which they came. We believe that 
children in the church school should gain 
a thorough grounding in the meaning of 
the church in its relation to the com- 
munity. 

“We believe that each church must be 
alert to gather materials from every avail- 
able source, utilizing motion pictures— 
both professional and amateur made—and 
all other creative expressional materials 
such as drama, costumes, music, modeling, 
drawing, painting, prose and poetry. We 
believe that every church-school leader 
should be acquainted with the aims and 
purposes of all grades in order that each 


‘may have a deeper appreciation of his 


part in the total curriculum program. We 
recommend the desirability of the junior 
church worship service with increased pupil 
participation, in combination with class 


" 


instruction, extended sessions, visits, ex- 
cursions, and explorations. 

“Finance. There is need for nearly every 
church to assume greater responsibility in 
its church budget for the support of the 
church school. Definite means should be 
used to acquaint the church people with 
the work and needs of the church school 
by exhibitions or the showing of amateur 
motion pictures of pupil activities. We 
recommend that pledge cards and weekly 
envelopes be used as a means of training 
children in financial responsibility.” 

At the special request of the rest of the 
committee, Dr. Gilbert, lay member, wrote 
out the remarks he made in the committee 
meeting, as an addition to the report: 

“The parents who pay the bills desire 
that the Sunday school should create and 
foster love for and loyalty to their Uni- 
tarian faith. Teach them that there is a 
fundamental difference between the Uni- 
tarian belief and other denominations— 
that all religious groups are not alike, as so 
many are saying; and that when they 
grow to manhood and womanhood they 
will take our places in a Unitarian church 
with emphasis on Unitarian, to carry on 
the privileges and responsibilities when they 
go to other communities, marry and have 
children of their own; and that they will 
not leave the faith of their fathers at some 
whim or caprice, but be prepared to make 
sacrifices of comfort and money to sup- 
port, uphold and carry on where we leave 
off. That teaching is what we as parents 
demand of our Sunday school teachers, 
and also of our ministers. Teach them 
that our work and opportunity for service 
is not finished, as so many would have 
them hbelieve—that the faith peculiar to 
Unitarians is essential to the world as 
long as democracy is in danger, as we 
unite in ‘the worship of God and the ser- 
vice of man in the spirit of Jesus.’”’ 


Institute Offers Full Program 


The program for the week opened on 
Saturday evening with stimulating ad- 
dresses by Hon. Sanford Bates and Judge 
J. Ward Healey, the latter in his first pub- 
lic appearance as president of the League. 
Rev. Delos W. O’Brian preached the in- 
stitute sermon on Sunday. H. Weston 
Howe, codirector of the institute, con- 
ducted a laymen’s conference in the after- 
noon, in which he outlined typical chapter 
programs he had observed or heard about 
in his travels as national field secretary of 
the League. Livingston Stebbins, chair- 
man of the program committee for the 
week and president of the Cambridge, 
Mass., chapter, described the project of 
that chapter dealing with ‘Unitarian 
Queries for Examining Conscience.”” The 
Sunday evening speaker was Dr. Karl W. 
Deutsch, a young Sudeten German who is 
studying on a refugee scholarship at the 
Harvard Graduate School, who spoke on 
“What Europe Means to Peace.” 

Other evening lecturers during the week 
included Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, 


executive director of the Unitarian Youth 
Commission; Kenneth Leslie, editor of 
The Protestant Digest; and Dr. Charles R. 
Joy. One evening was devoted to motion 
pictures, with sound accompaniment, of 
“The Plough that Broke the Plains,” and 
“The River.”? The final evening featured 
the annual institute banquet with Carl B. 
Wetherell as toastmaster, followed by a 
“stunt night’? under the direction of Mr. 
and Mrs. Frederick T. McGill of Brooklyn, 
N.Y. Mr. McGill also served as editor of 
the institute daily, The Four Winds, and 
Mrs. McGill was hostess for the week. 
Afternoon discussion groups were in charge 
of George G. Davis, director of the de- 
partment of Unitarian extension of the 
American Unitarian Association. Mrs. 
Jean Wood Lynch, choir director of the 
Marlborough, Mass., Unitarian church, 
led in fifteen-minute “hymn sings” from 
the new hymn book each evening. 

The morning chapel service was con- 
ducted each day by the following ministers 
from among those present: Rev. Roy B. 
Wintersteen, Uxbridge, Mass.; Rev. Roh- 
ert W. Jones, Memphis, Terin.; Rev. Nor- 
man §. Dowd, Ottawa, Canada; Rev. Carl 
B. Bihldorff, Louisville, Ky.; Rev. Arthur 
N. Moore, Houlton, Me.; and Rev. Felix 
Lion, West Newton, Mass. The candle- 
light service each evening was led by the 
following Jaymen, in the order named: 
Frederic H. Fay, Dorchester, Mass.; Liv- 
ingston Stebbins, Cambridge, Mass.; Jack 
Lynes, Cleveland, O.; Kenrick C. Bean, 
Manchester, N. H.; Paul F. Goward, 
Worcester, Mass.; George G. Davis, 
Needham, Mass., and Carl B. Wetherell, 
Marblehead, Mass. 

At the Friday evening banquet prizes 
were awarded by H. Weston Howeé, sports 
chairman, to the following victors: Tennis: 
(men’s singles) Stephen T. Hanscom, Wal- 
tham, Mass.; (mixed doubles) Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick T. McGill, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Ping-pong (men’s) Rev. Czrl B. Bihldorff, 
Louisville, Ky.; (women’s) Margaret Clare, 
Montreal, Canada; Shuffleboard: (mixed 
doubles) Dacre Wadleigh, Swampscott, 
Mass., and Jack Lynes, Cleveland, O.; 
Baseball: Rev. Carl B. Bihldorff, Louis- 
ville, Ky., captain of the winning team, 
“The Sheep,” who defeated ‘‘The Goats.” 


See Chicago on 
Way to San Francisco 


The group of Unitarians from Boston 
and other eastern cities who stop over in 
Chicago on August 11 en route to the 
General Conference in San Francisco will 
be tendered a sight-seeing tour by Chicago 
Unitarians ending at a luncheon at 12.30 
o’clock at the Piccadilly Tea Room, 410 
South Michigan Avenue. All Unitarians 
in or near Chicago on that day are re- 
quested to make reservations for this 
luncheon through the office of the Western 
Conference, 330 South Dearborn Street. 
The price is eighty-five cents. 
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Intensive Work and Large Attendance 
Mark Shoals Religious Education Week 


Growing out of the report of the Com- 
mission on Appraisal, the 150 individuals 
who five years ago were at “Religious Edu- 
cation Week”’ at the Isles of Shoals went 
on record as favoring an intensive training 
program for Unitarian church school 
teachers and religious education workers. 
From an educational point of view the 
most significant advance we have made as 
a religious fellowship in the past few years 
has been the enthusiastic response to the 
summer Religious Education Institutes 
sponsored by the Department of Religious 
Education. From the small beginning 
at the Shoals, year by year there have 
been added new and regional training 
centers, until by the time the Turners Falls 
Oklahoma institute has been held early 
in September there will have been held 
this year seven institutes with over 750 
individuals in attendance. 

Early last February the Shoals Religious 
Education Institute Board of Managers, 
under the leadership of its chairman, Rev. 
Paul Harmon Chapman, began working to 
make this the best institute ever held at 
Star Island. 

The program during the institute is 
more than a series of lectures by a few 
speakers. It is a Unitarian fellowship of 
children, young people, ministers, church 
school workers and parents, engaged in a 
common adventure of seeking anew the 
spiritual values most needed for living in 
this modern world. It offers a training 
period of an intensive week of study and 
practice in teaching religion. Organized as 
asummer school with a faculty and courses, 
it this year served over 220 who came from 
as far west as California, as far south as 
Texas and as far north as Canada. 

Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler, director of the 
Unitarian Department of Religious Edu- 
cation, acting as dean presented a faculty 
of eight leaders in modern religious edu- 
cation. Simultaneous classes were held 
hourly each morning from 9.30 until 12.30 
and from two until three, with each class 
having a minimum of five sessions during 
the week. 

What Unitarians should teach about 
Jesus was the subject of the popular class 
of Rev. Miles Hanson, Jr., minister of the 
First Parish, Weston, Mass. He presented 
vividly and clearly the personality of 
Jesus, how Jesus lived and arrived at some 
of his great principles of living. The dis- 
cussions among the seventy-six who en- 
rolled in this class were lively and centered 
largely around the special genius possessed 
by Jesus in putting into practice what he 
believed to be the truth about living. 

Liberalism as a movement sweeping 
across man’s religious endeavors, regardless 
of race or creed and having a significant 
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Ernest W. Kuebler 


part to play in each age, was the central 
thesis of Dr. George F. Patterson as he 
presented to his class the “Fundamentals 
of Unitarian Belief.”’ He showed the 
struggle of the early church with the idea 
of Unitarianism and followed that de- 
velopment through the creed forming 
period. Early in the course many of the 
students began to understand the rich 
heritage which is ours due to the heretic’s 
strong faith. 

Using the little stone chapel on the island 
as a setting, Mrs. Marie Cole Powell, as- 
sociate professor of Religious Education of 
Boston University, developed with her 
class the fundamentals of a service of wor- 
ship in a church school. The assignment 
in this class was to prepare several new 
services for use in the church school where 
members have this kind of responsibility. 


Church and Secular Schools 


Church schools have long been accused 
of having patterned themselves along the 
lines of the secular schools, but having in 
no way approached their efficiency of 
teaching. For this reason very often the 
teachers and officials of the public and 
private school have had little to do with 
the church school. We of the Unitarian 
fellowship fee] justly proud of the many 
secular school teachers and officers who 
find it worth their efforts to cooperate 
with us and assist us in teaching religion. 
Julius E. Warren, superintendent of 
schools, Newton, Mass., and a member of 
the West Newton Unitarian church, in- 
spired a large class of teachers and workers 
to believe that there was a way of in- 
creasing the church school teaching ef- 
ficiency. From his rich experience in 
several large city school systems Mr. 
Warren was able to answer many of the 
practical problems raised as to why our 
efforts so often seem to bear little tangible 
results. 

The children’s book editor of our new 
Beacon Books in Religion, Mrs. Sophia 
Fahs, New York City, presented the plan 
on which this new curriculum is being 
built. This class spent most of its time 
going over the various courses of study 
used in the Unitarian church schools, 
evaluating them and revising them in the 
light of the latest findings of educational 
psychology and theology. This proved to 
be one of the most practical courses offered 
during the week. 

Recognizing as one of the weakest points 
in the church’s program that of reaching 
the high school young people, Dr. Reginald 
D. Manwell, professor at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, N. Y., and the teacher 
of a large and successful high school class 
in our Syracuse Unitarian church, was 


brought to the Shoals to tell us how he 
carries on his work. He discussed the 
needs and interests of this age group, 
showed ways of enlisting their cooperation 
in the work of the church, and pointed out 
the principles for the selection of activities 
which will assist them to discover re- 
ligious values. 

The creative arts and activities class was 
as popular as ever, with a restriction having 
to be placed on the numbers who could 
enroll in this period. Miss Harriet M. 
Higgins, supervisor of the Fine and In- 
dustrial Arts Department of the Spring- 
field Public School System, thrilled the 
group each day by showing them the un- 
limited possibilities of the creative aspect 
of teaching religion. This art class was re- 
sponsible for the decorations at the ban- 
quet session. 

Three years ago, following to its end the 
principle of being practical in our teaching 
helps, there was introduced a demonstra- 
tion class. This year we had a class of 
seven children of the primary age taught 
by Miss E. Hortense Sheldon of West 
Somerville, Mass. These children from 
nine until 11.30 each morning had a chapel 
period, a study session and supervised 
activity class, while the adults observed 
them and then discussed the teaching prob- 
lems with the instructor, at another session. 
The Isles of Shoals, known to so many 
adults, is beginning to be a special place 
of joy and inspiration for the children. 

Each afternoon, for the sun shone 
brightly every day, at 5.15, Rev. Herbert 
Hitchen, minister of the First Unitarian 
Society, West Newton, Mass., led the 
group to a favorite spot on the rocks over- 
looking the sea and there by his readings 
from modern fiction, poetry and drama, 
showed spiritual values hidden in many of 
the books lightly passed over by the aver- 
age reader. Great souls today are quest- 
ing for the meaning of life and are putting 
the visions they have seen and the truths 
they have discovered into books which we 
Unitarians should be reading. Many of 
the book clubs and social groups within our 
churches will certainly be influenced in 
their program building by the suggestions 
made by Mr. Hitchen as to what are the 
spiritual values we should be looking for. 

Fun and recreation played no small part 
in the many activities of this week’s pro- 
gram. The sports and swimming activities 
were ably led by Rev. Roscoe E. Trueblood, 
Burditt W. Collins, and Rev. Felix Lion. 
Each evening was marked by some special 
entertainment, usually followed by danc- 
ing, although many preferred to avail 
themselves of this time for conferences with 
Miss Frances Wood, field secretary of the 
Religious Education Department, and the 
faculty, or to browse among the several 
hundred new library books on the subject 
of religious education. A stunt night pro- 
gram was presented under the leadership 
of Mrs. Dudley Moore, and on another eve- 
ning the entire group of children and adults 


went out under the stars for a sing and 
marshmallow roast. 

Two special classes met each afternoon 
to explore with Mrs. H. W. Saul, of the 
Thayer Academy faculty, the many pos- 
sible uses of Choric Reading and Verse 
Speaking Choirs in church work. Dr. 
Robert C. Dexter, director of the Social 
Relations Department of the American 
Unitarian Association, gave a brief review 
of the book, “Union Now,” by Clarence 
Streit, and spent most of the evening dis- 
cussing with an enthusiastic group the 
implications of this book for religious lib- 
erals. Dr. Lloyd C. Fogg, director of the 
Marine Biological School on Appledore 
Island, one evening presented colored mo- 
tion pictures and lectured on the marine 
life of the Islands. 

The morning chapel services and the 
Sunday morning sermon were given over 
to the theme of ‘Star Island Lights.” 
Rev. Frank Edwin Smith, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, Pittsburgh, Penn., 
as chaplain for the week did much to lift 
our spirits above the academic and give an 
inspirational tone to beginning each day. 
The Sunday sermon on “Religion and 
Character” will long be remembered. The 
busy days at Star were brought to a fitting 
close by the silent procession of worshipers 
climbing the hill to the chapel for candle- 
light. The leaders of the services were 
Rev. Delos O’Brian, Miss Frances W. 
Wood, Mrs. Guy Williams, Miss Helen C. 
Robertson, Warren Simpson, Dr. Kenneth 
L. Maclachlan, and Rev. Ernest Kuebler. 

A banquet in festive mood, arranged by 
Miss Helen C. Robertson and her commit- 
tee, made all realize that the week of fun 
and study was beginning to draw to a close. 
Mr. Hitchen as toastmaster introduced 
the speakers, who gave two minute talks 
on significant advances made in several of 
our church schools. There were greetings 
received from the other Summer Institutes 
and short addresses by Miss Wood and 
Mr. Kuebler. 

An innovation for the Shoals was the 
dedication service for those nine persons 
who had completed the credit require- 
ments and were presented achievement 
certificates. Dr. Everett M. Baker, execu- 
tive vice-president of ‘the American Uni- 
tarian Association, gave the closing address 
and presented the certificates, to Mrs. 
Douglas P. Brayton, Burditt W. Collins, 
Mrs. Paul Harris Drake, Mrs. Harold G. 
Edwards, Mrs. Harriett B. Fawcett, Miss 
Abby A. Knowlton, Dr. Kenneth L. Mac- 
lachlan, Herbert K. Miller and Mrs. H. 
Webster Thomas. 


Jesse A. Fenner 


The First Unitarian Church of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, suffered a great loss when 
Jesse A. Fenner died on June 28. A mem- 
ber for many years, he was literally a sus- 
taining member, participating with deep 
satisfaction and generous support in all 
its services. 


Dr. Dilworth Lupton conducted the 
funeral services at the church, where those 
related to him by family, friendship, pro- 
fession and church came in large numbers 
to pay tribute to him. 

To say that he was steadfastly loyal to 
all the relationships of life, to family, 
friends, community, country and church; 
to say that he was good, kind, brave and 
intellectual, is to leave unmentioned the 
gentle humor which made him tolerant and 
companionable. 

He was born in Shiloh, Ohio, March 25, 
1872, and had been an active lawyer in 
Cleveland for nearly forty years. He had 
been treasurer of the church for more 
than twenty years, and was a member of 
the board of trustees at the time of his 
death. 

He had the affection and esteem of both 
Dr. Minot Simons and Dr. Dilworth Lup- 
ton, and they valued his counsel highly. 


Alliance Week at 
Rowe Camp 


The tenth anniversary of Alliance Week 
at Rowe was a happy festival. The 
weather favored us and was an invaluable 
factor in bringing together the largest num- 
ber in our history. The renown of our 
conference leader, Mrs. Carol Hartwell, 
was also a leading factor. Her topic, 
“Books Alliance Women May Live By,” 
was stimulating. 

On Tuesday, July 11, Mrs. Hartwell 
opened up the Bible as a “‘most wondrous 
book, bright candle of the Lord.” She 
pointed out the moods underlying the dif- 
ferent books, as she traced briefly the de- 
velopment of a nomadic people, vaguely 
trusting a patriarch deity, into a fighting 
nation, with a growing sense of a righteous 
Jahveh. There are no glorified heroes on 
the pages of the Bible, their strong and 
weak points are alike portrayed. Their 
hymns of hate, among the Psalms, we do 
not like, nor much of the philosophy of 
Paul. But if we read with the heart, we 
shall find the beauty the Bible contains 
and we shall be strengthened spiritually. 
On Wednesday our leader “read between 
the lines” of the Alliance Manual, making 
it alive, containing, as it were, chapters 
of biography, history, psychology, ad- 
venture, a “serial story of women working 
together as Jesus taught his disciples to 
do.”” On Thursday she reviewed very 
satisfactorily Lin Yutang’s ‘‘The Impor- 
tance of Living,’ wisely omitting some 
portions of the book in order to drive home 
its well-deserved criticisms of American 
life and character. No passing character- 
ization of her talks can do justice to Mrs. 
Hartwell, and her presence among us was 
a constant joy. 

On Thursday afternoon Mrs. Robinson 
gave a summary of the activities and at- 
tainments of Alliance Week during the ten 
years. Letters were read from former 
leaders as brief résumés were given of 


their messages year by year. As many as 
239 women have been registered at our 
sessions. Fifty-eight of these have been 
members of the Camp Family, spending 
one or more nights. In 1930 there were 
eight campers; in 1939 nineteen. The 
total attendance in 1930 was ninety-seven; 
in 1989, 123. The total attendance for all 
ten years, 915. Hartford is the banner 
branch, having sent sixteen campers. But 
Florence takes the lead for day visitors 
with a total of forty-seven. Greenfield 
follows close with forty-six. From outside 
the Valley there have been forty-one. 
Mrs. Schoenfeldt, Miss Plimpton and Mrs. 
Lee have been present at camp every year; 
Mrs. Robinson, Mrs. Manning and Miss 
Pease, every year but one. Fourteen others 
have been present five or more years. At 
various times seventeen different men have 
joined us at camp for one or more days. 
Besides meeting all its bills, Alliance Week 
has contributed to Rowe Camp Corpora- 
tion during these ten years gifts amount- 
ing to $220. 

It was unanimously voted that the chair- 
man of the Alliance Week committee shall 
be ex-officio the representative of this group 
on the Rowe Alumni Association executive 
committee. For the coming year this 
chairman will be Mrs. George A. Robinson 
of West Hartford, Conn. 

Harriet R. Pease. 


Plainfield Unitarians 
Memorialize L. P. Gaston 


In recording the death of Louis Prevost 
Gaston of Somerville, N. J., on July 14, 
1939, the First Unitarian Society of 
Plainfield, of which for more than forty 
years he was a wise and devoted member, 
turns with grateful recognition to the 
record of a life which embodies so generous 
a measure of those values which to us 
constitute the essence of religion. 

In his extensive labor of creating endur- 
ing foundations of stone and metal we 
would see the symbol of a noble character 
planted deep among the unchanging prin- 
ciples of diligence and integrity. In a gen- 
erous and sympathetic understanding of 
those just starting out upon the highway 
of life, in eagerness to bring ample assist- 
tance out of his own justly earned posses- 
sions to those of whatever creed or color 
confronted by adversity, we would see the 
fulfillment of the ancient injunction to let 
not thy left hand know what thy right 
hand doeth. In the finer social life of his 
community we would feel the wise judg- 
ment and unselfish devotion of one whose 
civic responsibility stood side by side with 
his duty to his God. Ina love of harmony 
of sound, of eager response to beauty of 
form and color, in sensitive appreciation 
of the spoken and written language of man 
through the ages, we have all the testi- 
mony we require that there is something of 
beauty and nobility in human life which 
may rise serenely above the rush and roar 
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of our discordant time. In unfailing devo- 
tion to family and home, we would see the 
incarnation of those agencies by which the 
human heart is led to the fulfillment of its 
deepest nature. 

In this memory we would face our own 
future with confidence, and once again 
dedicate ourselves, as did he, to the enrich- 
ment of our spiritual lives and the building 
of a better world. 

It is directed that this expression of 
gratitude and affection for a noble life and 
an inspiring memory be inscribed upon the 
records of the Society. 


Alson H. Robinson, 
Minister of the Society. 
Horace N. Stevens, 
President of the Society. 


Summer Assembly, 
Stowe, Vt. 


A Summer Assembly especially for Uni- 
tarians was held in Stowe, Vt., on Sunday, 
July 23. It was a clear summer Sunday 
and well over a hundred, including the 
townspeople, gathered in the community 
church for the morning service. The 
church building in use by the Federated 
Church was formerly a Unitarian-Univer- 
salist church. The local minister, Rev. 
R. W. Hurlburt, co-operated with Rev. 
William S. Nichols in arranging for the 
day’s program and both took part in the 
service. Dr. Augustus P. Reccord, pastor 
emeritus of Detroit, Mich., and a summer 
resident at Willoughby Lake, Vt., preached 
the sermon. Dr. Reccord’s subject was 
“Rethinking Religion.”” This was a power- 
ful plea for the liberal interpretation and 
the vital need in the present day for the 
integrity of individual thinking, and the 
rational presenting of religious truth. 
Dr. Reccord was listened to with rapt at- 
tention by the congregation. Some thirty 
names were secured in the visitors’ regis- 
tration book making a representation from 
many states. A small group stayed for 
the basket picnic lunch, and a very de- 
lightful fellowship hour was enjoyed. 
An informal meeting for discussion and for 
the making of plans for a similar assembly 
next year brought the day’s program to a 
close. Stowe, Vt., is ideally situated for an 
annual gathering. The mountain scenery 
is grand, the local people are most cordial, 
and:there are many summer visitors and 
loyal friends in nearby places. 


To San Francisco Visitors 


Rey. Clarence M. Vickland, 1425 North 
Harrison Street, Stockton, Calif., will 
have six rooms and a sleeping porch avail- 
able in his home which may be rented by 
delegates for the duration of the Con- 
ference or a little later. Stockton is 
seventy-five miles east of San Francisco. 
He invites correspondence from any in- 
terested visitor. 
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Personals 


American Unitarian Headquarters, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, are more than 
business headquarters—many religious ser- 
vices take place in their rooms. The last 
was a christening service when Shirley and 
Suzanne Grant, daughters of Mrs. Ken- 
neth L. Grant and granddaughters of 
George G. Davis, director of the Depart- 
ment of Unitarian Extension and .Church 
Maintenance, were christened by Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot in Eliot Hall on July 
24. Officers of the Association and mem- 
bers of the headquarters staff joined the 
members of the family in witnessing this 
simple and impressive service. 

Mrs. Grant was formerly for several 
years an active member of the Y. P. R. U. 
Mr. Grant is superintendent of schools 
at Scarville, Iowa. 


Mrs. James F’. Scrimshaw, formerly Mrs. 
L. C. Mourey of Rutherford, N. J., passed 
away on July 23. She served as president 
of the New Jersey Associate Alliance and a 
six-year term as regional vice-president of 
the General Alliance for the Middle At- 
lantic states. 


Permanent New England 


Christian Refugee Office 


A permanent office in Boston to deal 
with the problems of Christian refugees 
from Nazi countries who have come to 
New England under the United States- 
German immigrant quota, is contem- 
plated for opening next fall. 

The need for a central agency in this 
region has been discovered to be much 
more serious, than is generally known, 
the Boston Committee for Christian Ger- 
man Refugees disclosed recently in con- 
nection with an inspection trip here by 
Frank Ritchie, executive director of the 
American Committee for Christian Ger- 
man Refugees. A fund campaign for 
$50,000, part of a national drive for 
$600,000, is now going on in Greater 
Boston. 

Since its opening on May 1, the Place- 
ment and Affidavit office of the Boston 
Committee has averaged five to eight 
visitors, ten to fifteen telephone calls and 
eight to ten letters a day. The office is in 
charge of Rev. N. D. Goehring of Cam- 
bridge with a trained social worker. Pro- 
vision has been made by the Boston Com- 
mittee to keep it in operation all summer. 
The Boston Committee for Christian Ger- 
man Refugees is concerned primarily 
with expatriates of Protestant faith. 

The officers of the Boston Committee for 
Christian German Refugees are: Dean 
Philemon F. Sturges, chairman; Dr. 
Russell Henry Stafford, vice-chairman; 
Roger C. Damon, treasurer; John E. 
Lawrence, chairman of the Campaign 
Committee; Dr. David Latshaw, secre- 
tary; Rev. N. D. Goehring, chairman of 
Affidavits and Placement. 


Early Summer 
Sunday Services 


Rev. Curtis T. Spence, minister of the 
New North Church in Hingham, Mass., 
formerly assistant in the First Church in 
Boston, repeated successfully this year an 
innovation in Sunday services which he 
tried out last summer. From June 1 to 
July 9 he held a fifteen minute service be- 
ginning at 8.45. Music was furnished by 
the junior choir. The service was followed 
immediately by breakfast in the parish 
house, served by women of the church. 
These services were well attended by the 
young people—there were sixty-two at the 
last one—and they did not conflict with the 
regular morning services at 11. Indeed 
they have been so successful that the 
parish committee has decided to resume 
them when the church opens on September 
10. 

These services have the very practical 
appeal to the young people that they 
enable them to make plans for the rest of 
the day which might not have been pos- 
sible had they attended services at a 
later hour. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LITERATURE 


Quarterlies and Papers 
following the 

Int. Unirorm Lesson Topics 

A free sample pack with catalogue 


sent on request to any Sunday 
School Official 


Address 


UNION GOSPEL PRESS 
- CLEVELAND, OHIO 


BOX 6059 - 
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We're Going by 


Boat 
Bus Trai 
rain 
Car 


and Plane 


How Are You Going? 


to the 


Unitarian General Conference 
San Francisco 


Aug. 24-27 


Lv. Chicago, Aug. Ith. Return Sept. 3rd. 


$297.50 


round-trip from Chicago 


PEABODY G@ LANE, INC. 
110 State St., Boston, Mass. 


Irresponsibilities 


What Would Socrates Have Thought? 


“The British monetary system, as it has 
emerged from the furnace of the last 
eight years, is on the face of it a somewhat 
eccentric contraption,’ declares Professor 
D. H. Robertson in Lloyds Bank Limited 
Monthly Review. 

Between some enquiring Socrates from 
another planet and an economist in- 
structed to explain its nature Professor 
Robertson believes some such dialogue as 
the following might take place:— 

“Socrates: I see that your chiei piece of 
money carries a legend affirming that it is a 
promise to pay the bearer the sum of one 
pound. What is this thing, a pound, of 
which payment is thus promised? 

“Oeconomist: A pound is the British 
unit of account. 

“Socrates: So there is, I suppose, some 
concrete object which embodies more 
firmly that abstract unit of account than 
does this paper promise? 

“economist: Trade is no such object, 
O Socrates. 

“Socrates: Indeed? Then what your 
Bank promises is to give the holder of this 
promise another promise stamped with a 
different number in case he regards the 
number stamped on this promise as in some 
way ill-omened? 

“Oeconomist: It would seem indeed to 
be promising something of that kind. 

“Socrates: So that in order to be in a 
position to fulfil its promises all the Bank 
has to do is to keep a store of such promises 
stamped with all sorts of different num- 
bers? 

“Oeconomist: By no means, Socrates 
—that would make its balance-sheet a 
subject for mockery, and in the eyes of our 
people there resides in a balance-sheet a 
certain awe and holiness. The Bank has 
to keep a store of Government securities 
and gold. 

“Socrates: What are Government secur- 
ities? 

“Oeconomist: Promises by the Govern- 
ment to pay certain sums of money at 
certain dates. 

“Socrates: So these promises to pay 
promises are thought to be in some way 
solider and more sacred than the promises 
themselves? 

“Oeconomist: They are so thought, as 
it appears. 

“Socrates: Isee. Now tell me about the 
gold. It has to be of a certain weight, I 
suppose? 

“Oeconomist: Not of a certain weight, 
but of a certain value in terms of the 
promises. 

“Socrates: So that the less each of its 
promises is worth, the more promises the 
Bank can lawfully make? 

“Oeconomist: There are complications, 
Socrates, but it seems to amount to some- 
thing of that kind. 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 

of religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 

Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 

liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 

The Association {s supported by the voluntary con- 

tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children, 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R, ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass, 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of 
California and three other Theological 
Schools 
For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S. T. D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


| 


The Meadville 


Theological School 
Founded 1844 
trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 


variety of subjects. For informa 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


On to San Francisco 


LAYMEN-—Support and encourage the work 
of your denomination by attending the biennia 
General Conference of the American Unitaria 
Association at San Francisco, August 24 to 27. 


Laymen’s League Dinner, Treasure Island, Aug. 24 
Laymen’s Luncheon, Bellevue Hotel, Aug. 25 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUB 


25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 


must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to 


day. $2.50 per year. 


— 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


nde find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant pote Ee for its guests 


Hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 


Rooms with running water $2.25 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


“Socrates: Do you find that your mone- 
tary system works well? 

“Oeconomist: Pretty well, thank you, 
Socrates, on the whole. 

“Socrates: That would be, I suppose, 
not because of the rather strange rules of 
which you have told me, but because it is 
administered by men of ability. 

“Oeconomist: It would seem that that 
must be the reason, rather than the rules 
themselves, O Socrates.””—Quoted by Public 
Opinion (London). 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. First Church and 
Second Church uniting for summer services. Sunday 
morning service at 11. August 13, Rev. W. Waldem 
W. Argow, Th. D., Syracuse, N. Y. August 20, Rev. 
Frederick R. Griffin, D. D., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). Schoc 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C, 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morn 
ing prayer and sermon. August 13, Rev. Walter S. 
Swisher, D. D. August 20, Rev. Russell J. Clinchy, 
D.D., Hartford, Conn. Maurice Kirkpatrick, Church 
of the Covenant, guest organist. 


NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons. 
minister. Church open week days 9 a. m. to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays 9 a. m. to 12 noon, 
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